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Mr. 


McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 
|To accompany H. R. 1816) 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1816) for the relief of Shoemon Takano, having considered the 


same, reports favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mends that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the status of permanent residence 
in the United States to Shoemon Takano. The bill provides for an 
appropriate quota deduction and for the payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 75-year-old native and citizen of 
Japan who last entered the United States at Honolulu in 1910. He 
has resided continuously in the United States for over 40 years and 
he has a wife and three United States citizen children, two of whom 
served honorably in the Armed Forces of the United States during 
World War II. 

A letter dated April 13, 1951, to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives from the Deputy 
Attorney General with reference to the case reads as follows 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice relative to the bill (H. R. 1816) for the relief of 
Shoemon Takano, an alien. 
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The bill would provide that Shoemon Takano, who entered the United States 
at the port of Honolulu, Hawaii, on July 7, 1910, shall be deemed to have been 
lawfully admitted to this country for permanent residence as of that date, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head tax. 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department 
disclose that the alien is a native and citizen of Japan, having been bornin Fuchon, 
Japan, on November 25, 1875. He claims to have entered the United States at 
the port of Honolulu, T. H., on July 6, 1910, without inspection. In June 1249, 
he made application for a reentry permit for the purpose of visiting his aged 
mother in Japan and was advised that such permit could not be issued to him on 
the basis of his 1910 entry. The purpose of this bill is to create a record of lawful 
admission to the United States in order that he may secure such permit. 

The alien testified that he first entered the United States at Honolulu on 
December 1, 1899, left Hawaii in September of 1906, returned to Japan, proceeded 
to Peru, and then to Honolulu as indicated. There is no record of his legal 
admission at Honolulu nor is there any record indicating that he has departed 
from or returned to the United States since that time. The alien is a retired 
janitor, receiving an old-age pension in the amount of $28.74 a month and a 
retirement pension in the amount of $29.30 per month. He resides with his wife 
and two sons in Waipahu, Oahu. 

The files further reveal that the alien has two other sons who were taken to 
Japan by their mother about 1930 to be educated. He stated that both of these 
boys died or were killed during the war, one in 1942 and the other in 1943, and that 
he did not know these sons were in the Japanese Army or that they had been 
killed until after the war. The two children with whom the alien resides, were 
drafted into the United States Army during World War II and received honorable 
discharges therefrom. 

Mr. Takano is not deportable under any law of the United States, He is, 
however, racially inadmissible to the United States for permanent residence 
under section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924. In the absence of special 
or general legislation, if he departs to Japan he cannot be permitted to reenter this 
country for permanent residence. The ominbus immigration and nationality 
bills (S. 716 and H. R. 2379) which are now pending in the Congress would, if 
enacted, made him racially eligible for naturalization (sec. 311) and thus eligible 
for registry (sec. 249). After being issued a certificate of registry, he would be 
entitled to make an application for a reentry permit. 

Mr. Takano apparently has resided in the United States continuously for over 
40 vears and has family ties consisting of a wife and two citizen sons who served 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the United States, during World War II. 
Whether, under these circumstances, this bill should be enacted presents a ques- 
tion of legislative policy concerning which the Department of Justice prefers to 
make no recommendation. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Delegate Joseph R. Farrington, the author of the bill, appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives and made the following statement in 
support of the bill: 


Mr, Chairman, H, R. 1816 is a bill to give Shoemon Takano permanent residence 
in the United States. Mr. Takano is 75 years of age and has lived in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii since 1906. 

Mr. Takano wrote me in April 1950 that he desired to visit his mother who was 
102 vears of age and living in Japan. Mr. Takano, himself, was 74 years old at 
that time. While seeking to make arrangements for a trip to Japan he learned 
that he was ineligible to receive a reentry permit to the United States because of 
the fact that he has not been able to establish permanent residence here. 

Mr. Takano states he was born in Japan on November 25, 1875. He entered 
Hawaii on December 22, 1899 as an immigrant contract laborer. He returned to 
Japan on September 10, 1906. The economic condition in Japan was bad at that 
time and he decided to leave Japan for Peru. He found conditions no better 
there and so decided to return again to Japan. While en route to Japan from Peru 
the ship made a stop-over in Honolulu and Mr. Takano missed the ship when it 
sailed again for Japan. He states this was on July 7, 1910. Shortly after he 
arrived in Hawaii he obtained a position with the Oahu Sugar Co. and worked for 
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them from July 1910, to April 1948 when he was retired. Mr. Takano has three 
sons who are American citizens by reason of their birth in the Territory of Hawaii. 
Two of them served in the United States Army and both have been honorably 
discharged. 

Because of Mr. Takano’s illegal entry into the United States he was unable to 
establish permanent residence. He is not deportable at this time under any law 
of the United States as the statutes of limitations have run out with respect to a 
deportation charge which could bave been instituted against him by reaosn of his 
unlawful entry. Consequently, he is not entitled to the provisions of Public Law 
863 of the Eightieth Congress which gives the Attorney General the discretionary 
authority to waive deportation. It is, therefore, impossible for him to establish 
permanent residence and thus obtain a reentry permit to allow him to proceed to 
some foreign country and return to his residence in Hawaii. It is for this reason 
that I am asking that permanent residence be granted to him. 

Mr. Takano has made his residence in Hawaii for over 40 years and has raised 
a family of children, two of whom have served this country in World War II. I 
believe that this alien Japanese should have the privilege of permanent residence 
despite his illegal entry 40 vears ago. 

The Department of Justice has rendered a report on this bill which is on file 
with your committee. 


In addition, Delegate Farrington submitted the following letter 

from the beneficiary of the bill: 
APRIL 4, 1950. 
Hon. Josern R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Farrincton: I have wanted to write to you for a very long time to 
inquire if there is any possible way for me to receive a permit to reenter the 
United States from the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
Honolulu so that I may return to Hawaii after visiting my old sick mother now 
living in Japan. My mother, Fui Takano, is 102 years of age; I am 74 years old. 
My mother is living in Honami Mura, Kaho Gun, Fukuoka Ken, Japan. I have 
not seen her for over 41 years. It is our mutual wish that we may be able to see 
each other once again before passing on into the next world. 

It is necessary for me to write to you to ask this favor inasmuch as my last 
entry into the Territory of Hawaii on July 7, 1910, was not in accordance with 
immigration laws pertaining to aliens entering into the United States. Con- 
sequently, information regarding my last arrival in Hawaii is not officially recorded 
at the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service in Honolulu. 

To elaborate on my personal history,-I wish to relate that I was born at Taro 
Maru, Honami Mura, Kaho Gun, Fukuoka Ken, Japan, on November 25, 1875. 
I entered Hawaii for the first time on December 21, 1899, on the Gaelic as an 
immigrant contract laborer and went to work at Puna, Hawaii. At that time I 
was accompanied by my first wife, Kiku Takano, who was then 22 vears and 9 
months of age. My wife died in the following year, on August 15, 1900, at 
Puna, Hawaii. 

I then left for Japan on September 10, 1906, on the Korea Maru and while there 
I was married to my second wife, Mitsue Takano, at Fukuoka Ken, Japan. 
Twin daughters were born of this union on April 2, 1908; namely, Misao and 
Miyoshi, who are currently residing at Honami Mura, Kaho Gun, Fukuoka Ken, 
Japan, 

Because economic condition in Japan was bad, we were barely able to eke out 
a living. I therefore decided to emigrate again. This time to Peru in South 
America. I left Kobe for Peru in the latter part of 1908. However, much to 
my discouragement, the condition in South America was no better than in Japan. 
This made me decide to return again to Japan. I embarked at Callao in Peru 
on the Kiyo Maru on or about June 8, 1910. The Kiyo Maru made a short stop- 
over in Honolulu en route to Yokohama and it must have been on the night of 
July 7, 1910, while visiting in Honolulu, that I inadvertently missed the ship 
I realize that I should have notified the immigration authorities immediately of 
my situation, but because of the language handicap, coupled with my ignorance 
relative to immigration laws of this country, I did not give much thought to this 
matter of my entry in Hawaii. This has been the crux of my private suffering 
ever since. 

About a week after being left back in Hawaii, I began working for the Oahu 
Sugar Co., at Waipahu, Oahu, and sent home regularly to my family in Japan 
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what little I could save over and above my subsistence expenses. I have worked 
consistently for the Oahu Sugar Co. at Waipahu from July 1910 to April 30, 
1948, a period of over 38 years. I am now retired on a monthly pension of $39.30 
from the Oahu Sugar Co., and also receive $28.74 monthly from the Federal 
Social Security fund. 

On October 7, 1912, my wife Mitsue came to Hawaii on the Siberia Maru to 
join me and excepting for a short visit she has made to Japan on September 4, 
1930, on the Chichibu Maru, returning to Hawaii on June 27, 1931, on the Taiyo 
Maru, we have always lived together at Waipahu. In Hawaii my wife gave 
birth to three more children; namely, Hideo, Yoshimi, and Toshiyuki Takano. | 
have given below a résumé of my children’s personal background: 

First son, Hideo: Born at Waipahu, Oahu, on September 8, 1916; attended the 
Waipahu Grammar School; served in the United States Army from March 24, 
1941, to December 1, 1945, and was honorably discharged with the rank of 
sergeant; presently employed by the Oahu Sugar Co. as a tinsmith. 

Second son, Yoshimi: Born at Waipahu, Oahu, on May 24, 1926; attended 
Waipahu Grammar School and was later graduated from the Waipahu High 
School on June 10, 1945; served in the United States Army from September 21, 
1946 and was honorably discharged on February 27, 1948, with the rank of private 
first class; presently employed by the Oahu Sugar Co. in the company laboratory. 

Third son, Toshiyuki: Born at Waipahu, Oahu, on April 11, 1929; graduated 
from the Waipahu High School on June 6, 1948, and currently employed at the 
Territory Shop for the Adult Blind. 

Our three sons are good American citizens and we are very proud of them, 
They are willing and able to provide and care for their parents in the event they 
should need assistance at any time. The maturity value of the United States 
savings bonds which our sons possess totals $435 and they have together a bank 
savings account of $6,804. Our family car is assessed upon the basis of its present 
sales value at $1,000. The two United States Army veterans have $400 in 
terminal-leave bonds. 

Observing that I, their aged father, am constantly expressing a desire to visit 
Japan to see my old and sick mother, my sons have encouraged me to take up 
this matter of the reentry permit with you since they have heard much about 
what vou have done to help those in Hawaii who have difficulties of a like nature 
as mine 

I know that my entire family will join me in being grateful to vou if you will take 
my problem into consideration so that in some way I may be able to make a short 
visit to Japan to see my old mother very possibly for the last time. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SHOEMON TAKANO, Waipahu, Oahu, T. H. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is 
of the opinion that the bill (H. R. 1816) should be enacted. 
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